CONCLUSION
for a family to provide the essential labour. This agrarian
frontier resembled that in most parts of the northern United
States and produced a democracy of somewhat like temper
and culture. The democratic movement drew its vitalitv
from small farmers, independent or striving to be inde-
pendent, and seeing in franchises, legislatures, and responsible
executives the political order best calculated to further their
interests. Their main concerns as a class were free access to
the land, ready markets, means of getting to markets, mone-
tary and financial policies advantageous to their economy,
and protection against the menacing interests of urban areas.
They had no desire for social services in the modern sense.
The family-farm, as the basic economic and social unit,
provided within its fences security to its aged, injured, or
unemployed. The Jeffersonian concept of a ''diminished
state1' was interwoven in the thought of the Canadian yeomen
who fought the cause of responsible government. A con-
vention of the Grits in the fifties formulated the resolution :
"Give the government as little to do as possible, and that
clearly defined."
This view underwent some but not drastic revision
between the middle of the nineteenth century and the First
World War. Subsidizing and building of railways by govern-
ment were, though apparent departures from the principle,
readily accepted by the farmers, dominant in the electorate,
as a means of opening additional land or of improving
access to markets. Thus, the rural interests appeared to
coincide with the commercial and industrial interests of the
towns. Even a purely agrarian party, such as the Patrons
of Industry in the nineties, assigned to government no elabo-
rate economic and social functions. It demanded some
control over public utilities to prevent the private companies
from exploiting the farmer and the general public, a low
tariff, legislation against combines, more direct democracy
through the abolition of the Senate and the election of county
officials, and greater economy and purity in administration.
In this progressive reform programme of the period no re-
quests significantly were made for genuine social services.
To these ideas the agrarian interest remained faithful